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affords support to another of Adam Smith's favourite positions.1
It is also remarkable that the first part of the old mercantile system to be seriously attacked and modified by British statesmen was this famous Navigation Act, (under Huskisson from 1821 to 1825). Commenting on the final repeal (1854) Dr. Cunningham writes: " It is impossible to say how much of the increased prosperity which has attended British shipping is due to a change of policy, and how much to the application of engineering skill in giving increased facilities for ocean traffic, but the expansion of foreign trade in the twenty years which followed the repeal of the Navigation Laws was unprecedented. The total imports and exports of British and foreign produce almost trebled, and English shipping interest shook off for a time their anxiety as to being outdone by their competitors in the United States."2
It may also be pointed out, as shown by Adam Smith himself in another place, that with the progress of society war becomes more and more expensive,3 and accordingly opulence must itself be considered as one of the chief bulwarks of defence. It is quite possible and, indeed, very probable that the increase of national wealth due to the repeal of the navigation acts may have more than compensated any political loss, either in the way of injury inflicted on our enemies, or in the
encouragement given to our own shipping.
i*?
1  Of. p. 48.    On the effect of the Navigation Act on the British colonies, see two admirable essays on c< England and America" and "American Smuggling/* by Professor Ashley in Economic Surveys, pp. 310-360.
2  Vol. ii. part ii. p. 833.                      3 See below, Chapter XVI.